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Russian Delegation 


Miscellaneous Party Headed by 
Sherwood Eddy Urges 
Soviet Recognition 


HILE the eight* American students 

hurried from city to city in Russia 
last Summer, a party of twenty-four col- 
lege presidents, professors, editors, minis- 
ters, and business: men, led by Sherwood 
Eddy, Y. M. C. A. publicist and lecturer, 
browsed about on a similar “fact-finding” 
expedition. Arriving home with varying 
opinions on Russia, the party was unani- 
mous on one point: The United States 
should recognize Soviet Russia. They be- 
lieved in it strongly enough to send a letter 
to President Coolidge expressing their con- 
viction. Five reasons, they said, brought 
them to this conclusion: the United States 
has not based its recognition of other Goy- 
ernments on approval; that the Russian 
Government in nine years has proved itself 
stable; ali other leading nations have 
recognized it; American’ business _ in- 
terests need a consular service in Russia; 
and recognition would place the United 
States in a moral position to encourage good 


and discourage evil tendencies in the Sovi- 


ets. 

Mr. Eddy found evil tendencies as well 
as good in the present Russian order. (1) 
“There is little liberty of press,” he de- 
clares, “....state control of life at almost 
every point is exceedingly irksome to the 


liberty-loving Anglo-Saxon, and one feels. 


that an oppressive weight has been sudden- 
ly lifted as he leaves the Russian border.” 
(2) “The Communist Party is frankly ma- 
terialistic, atheistic, and anti-religious in its 
policy.... Although not forbidding the 
teaching of religion in the home, nor preach- 
ing it in the church, the organized religious 
instruction of youth under eighteen is pro- 
hibited. We found freedom of worship in 
the churches which seemed almost as well 
filled as before the war, but there is a 
conspicuous absence of youth.” (3) “The 
philosophy of the Communist Party is 
based upon force and their avowed policy is 
world revolution....but it need be feared 
only where liberty is denied.” 


Good Points 


Good points were duly noted by the Y. 
M. C. A. lecturer: (1) “The man who goes 
in for profiteering for himself is scorned 


as a moral leper as in no other country in’ 


the world, and if he is a member of the 
Communist Party, after a fair trial, he is 
executed or expelled....” (2) “Russia pro- 
vides a yast laboratory for social experi- 
ment.... Here for the first time on such a 
seale is attempted the full sharing of all 
privileges with the poorest.... Russia has 
the most advanced labor legislation in the 
world.... In spite of their admitted bitter 
poverty they provide such relief for the 
poor, such socia: insurance for unemploy- 
ment, for sickness, accident, old age and 


* See page 98 in Section Two. 
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every other disability, that they often put 
rich America to shame with her often-neg- 
lected poor and unscientific and unnecessary 
unemployment.” 

“By our fruits,” Sherwood Eddy concludes, 
“we shall be tested, whether Christian or 
Communists.” How many professing Chris- 
tians are willing to live as sacrificially, as 
passionately, as practically, for humanity 
in the actual sharing of their possessions 
as these men who have ceased to believe in 
God because they are convinced that so 
much of the current practice of religion is 
a sham? Here is the challenge of a new 
cooperative social order....” 


No Smoking 


Do not inhale. It is injurious to scholar- 
ship. That is the conclusion Dr. J. Rosslyn 
Erp of Antioch College arrives at in his 
book, The Student Who Smokes 
based on a statistical study of the problem. 
These general conclusions are drawn from 
his study: 

“The smoker smokes because it is a social 
habit. He has low scholarship because he 
is sociable. Scholarship demands the exer- 
cise of attention which cuts off the individ- 
ual from his fellows. This solitude of mind 
is incompatible with the gregarious instinct. 

“The habit of smoking devitalizes ambi- 
tion. 

“That some poison or poisons in the 
smoke acting upon the central nervous sys- 
tem produces a detericration of nervous 
tissue leading directly to a lower mental 
output.” 


Temple of Learning 


A skyscraper “Temple of Learning” pro- 
jecting 350 feet above the street level is 
the central feature of a tentative $5,000,000 
building program for Temple University, 
Philadelphia. The scyscraper will be a 
memorial for the late Russell H. Conwell, 
apostle of Success, author of Acres of 
Diamonds, and founding father of 
Temple University, Grace Baptist Temple 
and several Philadelphia hospitals. 

Competing in the skyline with office build- 
ings, town hall, factory stacks, the Temple 
of Learning will symbolize—according to 
Charles E. Beury, President of the Univers- 
ity—tthe educational ideals and goal “set by 
its distinguished founder, Russell H. Con- 
well.” At the very top of the edifice an 
immense lantern or “beacon light to knowl- 
edge” will flare. There will be twenty-three 
spacious stories, an equivalent in height to 
a twenty-five story office building. The 
style will be skyscraper-Gothic; material 
used, stone, brick and terra cotta. “Soaring 
mystically aloft,” rhapsodizes the Temple 
Weekly,” “....in its impressive dignity 
Cit) will be unique among educational in- 
stitutions in the country.’’* 


Russell H. Conwell, who died in 1926, was 
a minister-inspirational lecturer-philan- 
thropist, a follower of the Frank Crane- 
Orison Swet Marden School of Success 
Philosophers. Like Marden he was reared 
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In Two Sections, Section I. 


Pricemm, Cehts. 


Colleges Opened 


Changes in Procedure Mark Begin- 
ning of the College Year 


HE drift of students collegeward is 

ended. Classrooms in the seven hun- 
dred and eighty colleges, universities and 
technical schools are filling and emptying 
to schedule. Another college semester is 
under way. 

Here and there changes in teaching 
methods are beginning. A few schools have 
adopted the honors course. Princeton has 
begun her three-course study plan; Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural College permits un- 
limited cuts to high grade students; yield- 
ing to a determined student sentiment the 
College of the City of New York has made 
military training optional. What will be 
the results of these innovations one, two, 
or three years from today? 

For the seeker after “trends” in college 
policy, the treatment of freshmen should 
be noted. Freshmen orientation week is 
given a tryout in many places. The plan 
tried at Rollins College (Florida) is typ- 
ical: “The general purpose of the fresh- 
man orientation period is to help the stu- 
dent to make a good start on his work to 
bridge the gap between the high school and 
the college, and to adjust himself to the new 
and perplexing conditions of college life. 
The failures ameng freshmen during the 
first year of college would seem to be out 
of proportion to the relative difficulty in 
this adjustment. 

“To obviate these failures as far as pos- 
sible, Rollins has called its freshmen to the 
campus a week prior to the formal opening. 
During this week the freshmen will be reg- 
istered and given every opportunity to 
understand the object of the various cours- 
es of study.... We want them to serious- 
ly consider what they are expected to do 
when they come here.” 


Frosh Treatment 


A few upperclassmen, even, are adopting 
a helpful rather than rowdy attitude toward 
the underlings. “The time has come for a 
change in our attitude toward the fresh- 
men,” says The Stentor (Lake Forest 
College, Ill.), “we need not place him on a 
pedestal, nor hand him the keys of the col- 
lege and let him run it, but why not give 
him credit for the training he has?” At 
Wooster College (Ohio), the Voice advo- 
eates doing away with the class tussle. 
“How irenical it is to use such a means to 
introduce freshmen to higher education in 
America! Half naked and grovelling in the 
dirt they begin their novitate.... Sore and 
sweaty they were introduced to the cultural 
life of our country....” 

At most places the usual pranks were 
rehearsed with gusto. Columbia University 
freshmen lock-stepped on busy thorough- 
fares, garbed in “those portions of their 
habiliment which well dressed men leave 
to the imagination,” chanting “we want 
milk.” 
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It can be imagined that the new course 
in physical education offered College of the 
City of New York freshmen as an alter- 
native to military drill will be no snap. But 
it will be welcomed by self-respecting stu- 
dents who resent being shanghaied into the 
army. City College students and the few 
professors who stood by them last year are 
to be congratulated for this well earned 
concession. It is a victory that should 
hearten the anti-compulsory battle that is 
going on in western and mid-western uni- 
versities. 


Meanwhile an organized sentiment is 
developing in support of the anti-compulsory 
movement. Mr. John Nevin Sayre of the 
National Committee on Militarism in Edu- 
cation reports that the President of the 
University of California has been besieged 
in the past two months with letters of com- 
plaint. A majority of the National Stu- 
dent Council of the Y. M. C. A., the Estes 
Park Conference of the Student Christian 
Association, the national assemblies of two 
Protestant churches, 29,000 petitioners in 
Nebraska and the gubernatorial candidates 
in Oklahoma have joined in the fight on 
forced drill. 


On New Books 


HERE is no doubt about it, the majority 

of American college students are in- 
corrigibly up-to-the-minute in their tastes. 
They insist upon the very latest in plus- 
fours and hair cuts. Even the slack in their 
trousers must flap a la mode in the con- 
temporary breeze. In youth’s bright lexi- 
con there is no place for the wisecracks of 
yesteryear. Following the same impulse 
they read, outside their courses, the latest 
treatise on love by Elinor Glyn and the 
smartest Mayfair novel by Michael Arlen. 


Collegiate contemporaneity is a fine thing, 
that we cannot deny. This dizzy gasoline- 
smelling globe turns ever faster each year 
and one cannot begin too early measuring 
its speed, and learning to keep clear of the 
cogs. Keeping abreast of the times seems 
to be necessary for survival and as difficult 
as it is necessary. To say that we are liy- 
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ing in*a time of many and great changes in 
styles of every sort is to risk a platitude. 
The mere fact that during thé summer eight 
students were able to study the latest fash- 
ion in social orders, which happens to be 
on display in Moscow instead of Paris, is 
proof enough of this assertion. It is to be 
deplored, however, that most students are 
busy chasing ephemeral styles that are 
silly and unimportant, to say the least. 


Do the professors make the most of ~this 
thirst for the newest? How many of them 
capture the vague and transitory interest 
and nose it gently into the more important 
streams of thought pouring across the world 
today. Only a few. For the most part 
their courses become feeble and halt as they 
near the present. Literature embraces 
Mark Twain and William Dean Howells, 
in America, then totters; it ends with 
Thomas Hardy and Joseph Conrad in Eng- 
land. Economics hems and haws and stam- 
mers over present day problems. History, 
especially American, has not yet been il- 
luminated with economic and sociological 
approach in most of the academies. And so 
on with the other sciences. Few educators 
exploit their province of knowledge as does 
James Harvey Robinson. “I have long be- 
lieved,” he declares, “that the only unmis- 
takable contribution that the historical stu- 
dent can make to the progress of intelli- 
gence is to study the past with an eye con- 
stantly to the present.” 


For those students who come at their 
studies with an eye to the present, the 
series of book reviews by competent writ- 
ers, begun in this issue, are especially in- 
tended. Selected by a few individuals, the 
books reviewed in this series will not, of 
course, please everyone. But whatever 
book is given space will have been chosen 
with a view to making work of the class- 
room more significant, therefore more in- 
teresting, by relating it with the ideas and 
situations current on the present day scene. 


Two Schools 


We await expectantly the fruits of two 
opposite types of education now flowering 
in the states of North Carolina and Ar- 
kansas, respectively. North Carolina is 
digging the foundation for her $25,000,000 
educational plant which will have an ulti- 
mate endowment of $80,000,000. There will 
be, say the newspapers, a string of Gothic 
buildings, a 40,000-passenger stadium and 
an up-to-date fire alarm system. And fin- 
ally, the administrators of Duke University 
promise to stock the faculty with the “big- 
gest men in their respective fields that the 
country affords,” assuming, of course, that 
these men are to let for the highest bidder. 
In Arkansas there is no stadium and not 
even one Gothic spire. In fact the college 
is so poor that it begs for a good dictionary. 
Its founders went out into the hills to edu- 
cate workers in a way impossible in 
property ridden institutions. Without 
being sentimental admirers of poverty 
for its own sake we confess a _prej- 
udice for the latter type of institution. We 
grant that Duke University may throw off 
the tyranny of material things by gigantic 
effort. We hope so. But our admiration 
goes out to the educators and educatees 
who are willing to eat locusts and honey 
in the wilderness. 
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WINDMILL 


An Antioch professor is author of a re- 
cently published book showing statistically 
the evil effect of nicotine upon scholarship. 
At last Science has seconded Uplift’s mo- 
tion that the horrid weed be eternally ban- 
ished from our shores! But with due re- 
spects to Dr. Erp’s volume the Windmill 
would call attention to a booklet that 
paved the way for the nation-wide col- 
legiate abstention from puffing which we 
may now expect any minute. The Burn- 
ing Shame, published in 1924 as a 
handbook far anti-nicotine orators, should 
rest on every college student’s book shelf. 


What impresses one most favorably about 
this book is its statistics; it is bursting 
with them. No hardened puffer can with- 
stand the factual barrage. Confront the 
smoker with the following statistics and 
watch him wilt: “....the average height 
of nations which do not use tobacco is three 
inches taller than that of the Americans.” 
“....women (who do not use tobacco in any 
form) average to weigh five pounds more 
than men who use tobacco in any form.” 
“Last year enough forests were burned (be- 
cause of carelessly thrown cigarette or 
cigar butts) to make all the cigar boxes for 
the next generation.” 

Exhaustive research shows that “the vast 
amount of tobacco consumed by nations is 
vast.” “Recently a man gave an endow- 
ment of $100,000 to Columbia University to 
endow a chair of chemistry. He had saved 
every cent of that $100,000 by not smok- 
tig S48? 

“A man who smokes ten cigars a day can 
become a millionaire in his old age by giv- 
ing up these cigars.” 

“A cigarette fiend can become comfort- 
ably rich and retire at the age of forty, on, 
say, $2000 a year to live on if he stops.” 


“A man’s home is his own castle,” the 
book graciously concedes. “If he wants to 
smoke there, strewing it with ashes and 
butts, making the lace curtains stench, to 
say nothing of his wife and kiddies, he ought 
to be let to do so. So they say.” 

But “It is getting so that a right-think- 
ing man or woman cannot stroll down any 
street without having smoke puffed in his 
or her face by passers-by. Youth with to- 
bacco stained fingers and vests gather on 
street corners and crack jokes at the ex- 


” 


pense of passers-by....”. 


The Burning Shame clubs that old 
devil Nicotine with every weapon imagin- 
able: science, morality, humor, poetry. Here, 
for once, reformers have a sense of humor: 
“It is a peculiar fact that smokers are no- 
toriously good natured,” says Chapter 1, 
“and can readily be made to laugh....we 
want them to laugh with us not at us. 
Therefore start your oration with a witti- 
cism.” 

“For example, a play on the word ‘stunt’: 
tell them that every red-blooded 100% 
American knows what a ‘stunt’ is. There 
are good ‘stunts’ like playing healthful 
games, if not too boisterous. There are bad 
‘stunts’ like flirting or swearing. 

“Then add—but one of the worst of all 
stunts is using tobacco or nicotine....” 
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Using an impressive gesture, exclaim To- 
bacco using is a bad ‘stunt’ because it 
‘stunts’ the growth ,...”. 

I cannot hope to describe persuasive effect 
of the many pictures which garnish this 
useful book. For the backward reader a 
neat couplet below each drawing interprets 
the drawing. A lily droops in the noxious 
fumes; on page nine below is this rhyme: 

“Fumes that will so destroy a lily 
“Must serve our inner organs illy.” 

All colored in red, another picture shows 

the devil sowing, with the inscription below: 
“Tobacco is a filthy weed, 
“The devil he doth sow the seed.” 

Certainly here is a book that should be 
made required reading for every American 
college student below the age of five. 


CLASSROOMS 


Class Movies 


Movies will be utilized for classroom work 
in the schools of ten eastern cities. These 
classroom films are to be used in an ex- 
periment conducted by the Eastman Kodak 
Company and the National Educational As- 
sociation. Dr. Thomas E. Finnigan of the 
N. E. A. is chairman of the committee of 
educators and technicians, carrying out the 
test. 

Films are being produced for the study 
of geography, hygiene, civics, fine and 
practical arts and general science. They 
will be used in the fourth, fifth, sixth 
grades and junior high schoo). 


Euthenics 


A favorable report comes from President 
MacCracken of Vassar in regard to the 
Vassar Institute of Euthenics held during 
the summer vacation. In all probability 
the Institute will be continued next year. 

Eighty adults attended the lectures, de- 
monstrations and discussion groups of the 
Institute. The purpose of the courses, out- 
lined in a college bulletin, was that of “sup- 
plementing the ordinary college curriculum 
along the lines of euthenics. It aims especi- 
ally at laying before the college woman who 
has become, or will become, a home maker, 
the contributions of the sciences to the 
particular problems in whatever forms 
these can be made most beneficial to her, 
thus enabling her to become a greater asset 
to her home and country.” 


Philosophy 


(Continued from Page 4) 


since we possess wealth we shall inevitably 
possess philosophy. All of which means 
that Will Durant has the typical qualities 
of his  fellow-countrymen—irrepressible 
buoyancy, zest, the instinct of expansion, 
and impatience with everything that smacks 
of repression, discipline, and _ tradition. 
Nevertheless he has given us a book in 
which he has caught by no means all but 
a good part of the tradition of philosophy, 
and the part of it perhaps most essential 
for the general reader. He has written not 
a book of philosophy nor a history of philo- 
sophy—neither of which he pretended to 
write—but an excellent introduction to 
philosophy, more one-sided than others, it 
is true, but incomparably more alive than 
any of them. 


BUILDINGS 


Temple of Learning 
(Continued from Page 1) 


in poverty on a thin New England farm. 
Emerging from the Civil War a Colonel, he 
began a prosperous law career, thanks to a 
golden gift of rhetoric. “I can’t tell why I 
turned to declamation in the way I did,” 
he once explained, “but I recall the fact 
that I was continually addressing the cows 
when bringing them home from pasture, in 
terms of Caesar, Shakespeare....” 


He soon abandoned law to preach in a 
debt-ridden church in Lexington, Kentucky. 
The church flourished and he left for fatter 
fields. In Philadelphia he took charge of a 
tiny church. Philadelphians stood in line to 
hear him. In 1886 his congregation built 
the imposing Baptist Temple with its audi- 
toriums, dining and reading rooms, parlors, 
etc. In 1888 Temple University opened 
with meager classes. By 1925 the student 
body numbered 10,050. 


All the while Dr. Conwell preached, lec- 
tured, wrote biographies of successful men. 
An admirer estimated that his favorite lec- 
ture, Acres of Diamonds, netted $8,000,000. 
The gist of Conwell’s message in that lecture 
was that people are deluded by tales of easy 
money afar off and overlook untold wealth 
awaiting development near at hand. After 
listening to Acres of Diamonds, bakers 
rushed home and invented improved ovens 
that brought thousands of dollars; farmers 
discovered oil in their corn fields; loafers 
invented bachelor buttons; prisoners re- 
solved to live lives of “better usefulness”; in 
short, handsome fortunes blossomed every- 
where. 


MISCELLANY 


Community Prayers 


A retired mid-western college town flank- 
ed by the farmlands of Southern Michigan, 
Hillsdale is missed by the better sort of 
drama. Like most American towns of its 
size the movies render a commercial theatre 
impossible. No amateur group of commun- 
ity players flourished—until the Hillsdale 
college players got busy. 


Heretofore the town has shared in college 
drama only in the capacity of ticket buyers. 
Rut now the entire theatre will be made 
available to the community; grease paint, 
stage, costumes, props and expert advice. 
Townsfolk will be invited to participate in 
producing plays. 


One play each year will be turned 
over to the community for exclusive pro- 
duction. The Hillsdale Chamber of Com- 
merce has promised to sponsor the play. 

Among the plays to be given by the Hills~- 


* While Philadelphia boasts the only 
“Temple of Lenrning,” on paper, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburg, two years ago an- 
nounced a 52-story “Cathedral of Learn- 
ing” to cost $10,000,000. (The New Stu- 
dent, Sept. 22, 1924), On Sept, 22, 1926, the 
Pittsburg Board of Trustees authorized a 29- 
story Cathedral to cost $7,000,000, 
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dale Players this winter are The Taming 
of the Shrew in modern dress and The Ma- 
kropoulus Secret by Karl Capek, the Czech 
playwriter, author of R. U. R. 


Reporters for the Columbia Spec- 
tator (Columbia U.) believe they have 
solved the mystery of the disappearing 
second-hand book stores. A sleuth-reporter 
interviewed a book buyer and discovered 
that up-to-date professors now insist upon 
the last edition of text books, thus forcing 
students to buy the very newest. 


Modern World 


A magazine, “non-partisan, non-nation- 
alist, and non-sectarian,’ has been 
founded by Jesse Lee Bennett for 
spreading modern knowledge. It is called 
The Modern World. The aim, out- 
lined in the first issue, is “to study from 
every angle the greatest problem confront- 
ing the present generation—a problem 
underlying all the questions of war, rival- 
ries, nationalism, revolutions, domestic and 
international discord—the problem of the 
more scientific and efficient diffusion of 
modern, exact, scientific knowledge to the 
largest possible proportion of the popula- 
tion of modern democracies.” 

The Modern World is published in 
Philadelphia. Mr. Bennett, its editor, is 
known to New Student readers by his 
article Are The Colleges Worth Their Keep? 
in the issue of January 6. 


RESPONSE TO A FELLOW CHINESE 
STUDENT 


“I do not wish wholly to correct my accent 
in English; 

“I do not wish people to suspect 

“That perchance my country has long been 
colonized by England, 

“And that English is replacing Chinese 

“On the tongues of school-children” 


TWO THINGS 


Should my death be not that of an Ann 
Chun-kin, of a Tecumseh, 

I yet must strive to live a Mazzini or a 
Washington. 

One can afford to neglect all things but 
two: 

How to live; how to die. 

Kwei Chen. 


Sing a Song of Sixpence 
But it won’t get you very far 


in paying your bills, 


If you need additional funds we 
can tell you where to get them, 


especially if you are a New Student 
enthusiast. 


Write For Agents Terms To 


The New Student 
2929 Broadway, New York 
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An Invitation to Philosophy 


There comes a time in the life of nearly 
every college student when he asks himself 
the question, “what is it all about?” — what 
is the meaning of everything, or is there 
any meaning? the world and his own life— 
whence do they originate and whither do 
they tend? God, freedom, and immortal- 
ity—are they sublime truths or empty il- 
lusions? At the moment when the student 
asks himself this complex question, ramify- 
ing in a thousand directions, he has become 
a philosopher. Kut he rarely remains one 
for more than a few moments at a time. 
The insistent pressure of all manner of 
local activities—athletics, classes, student 
politics, dances, loves and flirtations—drive 
the universe into the background. If he 
thinks about it at all, it is to postpone the 
issue: “I wiil look into that some other 
time.” So the majority. A considerable 
number, however, will take the thing more 
seriously and try to find answers to their 
questions. A member of this group will 
turn to whatever parochial faith he happens 
to have been brought up in and will see it 
for the first time with washed eyes; some 
reading of theologians and apologists soon 
convinces him of their lack of candor, and 
he turns with eager expectations to the 
philosophers, who show a delightful dispo- 
sition to go to the bottom of the very mat- 
ters in which he is interested. But when 
he strives to accompany them on their pere- 
grinations through the deep waters, he 
finds that his way is impeded by unexpected 
obstacles. He becomes enraged with the 
mass of all-defined technical terms, gets 
entangled in the abstruse subtleties of dia- 
lectics, and is hopelessly bewildered by the 
strife of conflicting systems; eventually, 
like Omar, he comes out by that same door 
wherein he went, a sadder but hardly a 
wiser man. A few, indeed, favored by op- 
portunity and disposition, continue to find 
in the search for ultimate truth the mean- 
ing of their lives, but for by far the larger 
number this is plainly impossible. They 
are discouraged with philosophy, although 
retaining a certain respect for it; they 
would like to know what the philosophers 
are up to, but life is apparently too short 
to find out. 


Philosophy Humanized 


To such as these Will Durant’s Story of 
Philosophy* will come as a godsend. It is 
perhaps the best introduction to philosophy 
ever written. Some courage is required 
thus to praise a book which so quickly has 
become a best-seller, but in this case, as 
Osear Wilde would say, the public has 
achieved a success. Dewey’s statement of 
the essence of Durant’s accomplishment can 
hardly be bettered: “he has humanized 
rather than merely popularized the story of 
philosophy.” Here philosophy is not merely 
knowledge but wisdom, not merely a guide 
to truth but a guide to life. Such was the 
Greek conception of philosophy; such, 
though less clearly, was the Scholastic con- 
ception; only in modern times has _philo- 
sophy, like art, occasionally tended to with- 
draw into an ivory tower and contemn the 
world. By and large it is fair to say that 


* The Story of Philosophy, by 
Will Durant, Simon & Schuster—$5.00, 


By Ernest Sutherland Bates 


philosophy has been the most fundament- 
ally practical and useful of all the sciences. 
When you tell me that a man is a physicist 
or a chemist, you have told me nothing 
about the man, you have merely told me 
his vocation; but when you say that a man 
is a Stoic or an Epicurean, a scholastic or 
an empiricist, an idealist or a materialist 
or a skeptic, you are revealing something 
fundamental in him, an internal pattern, a 
general outlook, from which I can usually 
infer his religious attitude, his ethical 
ideals, and even his political preferences. 
The story of philosophy can be no more, 
and should be no less, than life’s conscious- 
ness of its own meaning. It is thus that 
Will Durant has understood it. To put in 
untechnical language what the wisest men 
have thought about the meaning of life, to 
trace the origin and effect of their ideas, 
and to attempt some independent valuation 
of the latter—this was the threefold purpose 
of his work. Even with all due reservations 
—and there are some tremendous reservya- 
tions that must be made—it is nothing more 
than justice to assert that on the whole he 
has been marvellously successful. 


Gusto 


The outstanding feature of the book is 
its presentation of the most abstruse and 
subtle doctrines in language that is clear, 
simple, and attractive. The work is almost 
as easy to read as any well-written novel, 
yet the author has rarely done wrong to 
the essential meaning of any of his philo- 
sophers. The secret lies partially in his 
gusto and boldness. He is not an original 
thinker but he is an independent one. There 
is nothing of the pedant about him, no ten- 
dency to lose the forest in the trees. He 
gives the impression that he is a lover 
of philosophy who has absorbed the teach- 
ings of its various schools so thoroughly 
that he can easily reproduce them in his 
own language, infusing into it the passion- 
ate delight of his studies and at the same 
time criticizing it with a freedom and ir- 
reverance bred of long familiarity. He 
knows, too, when to quote. The numerous 
passages which he selects from his philo- 
sophers are invariably well chosen, interes- 
ting in themselves and typical of their writ- 
ers. Lastly he has the gift of repartee. His 
book abounds in epigrams, usually clever 
although sometimes superficial and occa- 
sionally sinking into cheap witticism, but 
always summarizing curtly a definite point 
of view. 

Another merit but one almost merging 
into a defect in this connection is the 
author’s power of characterization. He is 
a keen psychologist. The philosophers who 
march through his volume from Plato to 
Dewey are one and all made living figures, 
with characteristic strides or struts, with 
beating hearts as well as active brains. They 
are, most essentially, human beings in a 
human environment. This is all to the good 
—save that one may have too much of even 
a good thing. At times in The Story of 
Philosophy, one almost feels that he is 
reading a collection of short biographies in- 
stead of a work on philosophy. The ideas 
of a philosopher may, it is true, be traced 
in some slight degree to the events of his 


personal life, more fully to his personal 
temperament, and perhaps most fully of all 
to the spirit of his time; but the final value 
of the ideas is independent of any of these 
considerations. The thoughts of a fool have 
their genesis as well as those of a wise 
man; in fact, one chief difference between 
wise man and fool is precisely that the 
thoughts of the latter are concerned with 
the personal events of his own life. The 
constant care of every philosopher worthy 
of the name to escape from the personal 
equation is too little borne in mind in 
Durant’s “Story”; the author talks some- 
times as if he regarded philosophy as noth- 
ing more than the expression of a temper- 
ament or an age, as if he had profited noth- 
ing from Socrates and Plato; and where 
this is the case, his work, of course, sacri- 
fices accuracy and permanent value to in- 
terest and transient appeal. On the other 
hand, before judging an idea one must 
understand it, and befere understanding, 
one must be interested.in it. The ideas of 
Durant’s long line of philosophers are emi- 
nently interesting and alive, leaping out 
from biographical facts and continuing their 
existence in other men long after the death 
of their progenitor. His method, on the 
whole, even granting its over-emphasis, 
seems justified by his purposes. The bio- 
graphical material will add to the value of 
his work for the philosophical neophyte, 
however disturbing and irrelevant it may 
seem to the initiate. 


Shortcomings 


Perhaps no original and profound philo- 
sopher could have written so good an intro- 
duction to philosophy. The best scholars 
are not generally the best teachers. The 
one who helps us most is one not too far 
above us. The author of The Story of 
Philosophy is a pragmatist of the prag- 
matists and shares all the defects of the 
school to which he belongs. In his praise- 
worthy desire to humanize philosophy, he 
forgets that human beings do not consti- 
tute the universe. Logic, epistemology, and 
metaphysics are completely subordinated 
by him to scientific methodology, ethics, 
and politics. Thus he gives more space to 
Bacon than to Plato, and as a climax of 
wilfullness devotes fifty-four pages to Vol- 
taire, who as a philosopher could have been 
disposed of in a foot-note, while he deems 
nine pages enough for Hegel, and half a 
page sufficient for five centuries of Schol- 
asticism. Yet even here, perhaps, the ap- 
proach is not without defence as constitut- 
ing the path most accessible to the general 
reader who is, initially at least, likely to 
be far more interested in himself than in 
the universe or God. Less capable of apology 
is the talk of a specifically American philo- 
sophy, foreshadowed in John Dewey, which 
will be entirely divorced from European 
tradition—which is similar to demanding 
an American physics entirely divorced from 
the work of Newton and Galileo. National 
provincialism could hardly go further un- 
less it is on the last page where the author 
asserts that leisure and luxury have always 
led to culture (witness possibly Assyria, 
Persia, Phoenicia, and Carthage?) and that 


(Continued on Page 3) 


The New Student 


The thing for you to do is to do what you are told. 
Take the advice of people who know more about 
things than you do. —President Thompson 
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An Editorial Mostly by Thoreau 


WELL college is in full swing again, now that the 
formal speeches have finished with their appeal 
to character, efficiency and friendship, while the first 
enthusiastic pounding in of such principles upon the 
freshman’s gluteus maximus has happily relaxed. 


Often we have wondered aloud what might be the 
true inside feelings of the chapel speakers as they de- 
liver themselves upon the riches of wisdom and the 
delight of service, knowing all the while that college 
as she exists is meant equally to serve as a place of 
damned good light entertainment. With every serious 
hunter after ideas college serves ten people to whom 
any idea is a high-brow nuisance, but who love a good 
show. Hence football and ‘Gothic’ architecture are 
with us, and are a part of us. 


But since, unlike the chapel speakers, The New 
Student does not have to accept responsibility either 
for the nation or for college, the editors feel free to 
try reflecting the inner feelings of the student as such, 
as these express themselves, in his saner, larger mo- 
ments. It is for him that it is said the college ulti- 
mately exists: for his enthusiasm, his expansion, the 
training of his judgment and the warming of his mag- 
nanimity. 


This being so, an opening address by us must reflect 
not only a gallant enthusiasm for the purposes avowed 
for colleges, but a bit of buyer’s skepticism at the bar- 
gain offered. Can it be, metaphorically speaking, that 
Wwe pay too much? At a time when money pours into 
college by the shovel-load, we are reminded of the re- 
marks of a man named Thoreau after he had built 
himself a house for thirty dollars. They were printed 
in a book called Walden, and are offered as wisdom toe 
freshmen here: 


I THUS found that the student who wishes for a 

shelter can obtain one for a lifetime at an expense 
not greater than the rent which he now pays annu- 
ally. If I seem to boast more than is becoming, my 
excuse is that I brag for humanity rather than for 
myself; and my shortcomings and inconsistencies do 
not affect the truth of my statement.... I will 
endeavor to speak a good word for the truth. At Cam- 
bridge College the mere rent of a student’s room, 
which is only a little larger than my own, is thirty 
dollars each year,* though the corporation had the ad- 
vantage of building thirty-two side by side and under 
one roof, and the occupant suffers the inconvenience 
of many and noisy neighbours, and perhaps a residence 
in the fourth story. I cannot but think that if we 
had more wisdom in these respects, not only less edu- 
cation would be needed, because, forsooth, more would 
already have been acquired, but the pecuniary expense 
of getting an education would in a great measure 
vanish. Those inconveniences which the student re- 
quires at Cambridge or elsewhere cost him or some- 
body else ten times as great a sacrifice of life as they 


would with proper management on both sides. Those 
things for which the most money is demanded are 
never the things which the student most wants. Tui- 
tion, for instance, is an important item in the term 
bill, while for the far more valuable education which 
he gets by associating with the most cultivated of 
his contemporaries no charge is made. The mode of 
founding a college is, commonly, to get up a_ sub- 
scription of dollars and cents, and then following 
blindly the principles of a division of labor to its ex- 
treme—a principle which should never be followed but 
with circumspection—to call in a contractor, who 
makes this a subject of speculation, and he employs 
Irishmen or other operatives actually to lay the 
foundations, while the students that are to be are said 
to be fitting themselves for it; and for these oversights 
successive generations have to pay. I think that it 
would be better than this, for the students, or those 
who desire to be benefited by it, even to lay the founda- 
tion themselves. The student who secures his coveted 
leisure and retirement by systematically shirking any 
labor necessary to man obtains but an ignoble and un- 
profitable leisure, defrauding himself of the experi- 
ence which alone can make leisure fruitful. ‘But,’ 
says one, “you do not mean that the students should 
go to work with their hands instead of their heads?” 
I do not mean that exactly, but I mean something 
which he might think a good deal like that; I mean 
that they should not play life, or study it merely, 
while the community supports them at this expensive 
game, but earnestly live it from beginning to end. How 
could youths learn better to live than by at once try- 
ing the experiment of living? Methinks this would 
exercise their minds as much as mathematics. If I 
wished a boy to know something about the arts and 
sciences, for instance, I would not pursue the common 
course, which is merely to send him into the neighbor- 
hood of some professor, where anything is professed 
and practised but the art of life;—to survey the world 
through a telescope and a microscope, and never with 
his natural eye; to study chemistry, and not learn 
how his bread is made, or mechanics, and not learn 
how it is earned; to discover new satellites to Neptune, 
and not detect the motes in his eyes, or to what vaga- 
bond he is a satellite himself; or to be devoured by 
the monsters that swarm all around him, while con- 
templating the monsters in a drop of vinegar. Which 
would have advanced the most at the end of a month 
—the boy who had made his own jack-knife from the 
ore which he had dug and smelted, reading as much as 
would be necessary for this—or the boy who had at- 
tended the lectures on metallurgy at the Institute in 
the meanwhile, and had received a Rogers pen-knife 
from his father? Which would be most likely to cut 
his fingers?.... To my astonishment I was informed 
on leaving college that I had studied navigation !— 
why, if I had taken one turn down the harbor, I should 
have known more about it. Even the poor student 
studies and is taught only political economy, while 
that economy of living which is synonymous with philo- 
sophy is not even sincerely professed in our colleges. 
The consequence is, that while he is reading Adam 
Smith, Ricardo, and Say, he runs his father in debt 
irretrievably. 
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Where I Work 
By Martin Beardsley 


In the Spring, where I work, the Moon shines when 
you get up to milk, stone walls lie on the hills like 
veins on an old woman’s hands, the crows police the 
hillsides, and the roosters demand “‘Who the hell are 
you?”’—-with an occasional prolonged emphasis on the 
question mark to show they understand the grammar 
and syntax of the farm. But when the Spring really 
comes the Moon goes pale and morning is born early 
and the day begins long before breakfast and the grass 
turns green overnight. _Then we have the most beauti- 
ful and most ephemeral snow squalls: petals from the 
apple and the pear tree—perfect petals in a brief 
flurry as the breeze goes by. 


Always the crow tells you the latest news. Before 
the newspaper was the town crier, and before the crier 
was the crow. He is the farm supervisor. He knows 
too much, but he will not bother you at night if you 
have due occasion to forego sleep. The kingbird chases 
the hawk and swears like a trooper to boot. He is the 
most profane bird on the horizon. The bobwhite 
whistles, but you cannot see him. He will hide at your 
feet and never stir unless you have a dog. And he is 
rare. Finally, at the end of the day’s work, when you 
have washed and eaten, you may sit on the porch and 
rest, and breathe, and listen to the rain in the maple 
trees, and get a sense of the old days when home was 
your own home and life was community life and every 
man was his own creation. 


Dean Anna Trott 


She believes in character and propriety as well as intellect. 


—By Wolf Krell. 
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Where I work you feel the rain and hear it. But 
when the sun is high and there are no clouds it is too 
hot to hear anything. The heat is like bubbles in your 
ears. You work and suffocate, and your voice is a 
crazy buzz. Thoughts and sounds feel strange. Your 
head is as tight and empty as a drum. 


In the evening there are the cows to milk once more. 
All this domesticating of animals, it seems, is a very 
ancient and a very honorable business. It sets one to 
thinking. Was the first cow milked by hand? Per- 
haps it took an expert and a specialist even in those 
ancient and naive days to discover that the hand could 
do what the calf’s mouth had done. But once the 
discovery is made there is the immediate and practical 
necessity of pottery, and which came first, the domes- 
ticated cow or domesticated clay? 


Be all that as it may, dairying strikes one as being 
even today unavoidably but unbelievably filthy and of- 
fensive. It is utterly disgusting. I do not know the 
chemistry of the cow, but for constipation of the cow 
the chemistry of green grass is the supreme cathartic. 
And the architecture and mentality of the cow! The 
relation between the system of elimination and repro- 
duction could hardly be worse, either from a practical 
or aesthetic point of view, and flies lay eggs along the 
back-bone (where they cannot be easily dislodged), 
and these develop into maggots under the skin. And 
think of having no emotions or ideas that could not be 
expressed by the swishing or dangling of a tail or the 
unexpectant look of domesticated eyes. If I were a 
millionaire I might own a cow but it is not I who 
would care for it. 


Where I work, as in the rest of life, the seum and 
the cream come to the top and the scum gets there 
first. It was on the farm that the Puritans thought 
they learned the ministry and mission of weeds. Again 
the farm sets one thinking. Surely no man is edu- 
cated who has never learned to plow. This too is an 
ancient and honorable business. It is one of the finest 
jobs on the farm (if the farm is good), yet one never 
sees a picture, either “realistic” or “impressionistic” 
of how it looks to the man who is plowing and has his 
eyes focussed on the soil. Always it is the onlooker’s 
view of a “man with a plow.” At least one might get 
the feel of the job itself. 


And, finally, where I work we learn how deep are 
the roots of life. The hidden, subconscious heritage 
in us awakes and breathes; ancient, profound, elemen- 
tal. We become religious and priestly. We observe 
the ritual of the bug, and wash milking utensils with 
scrupulous repetition. As the priest preserves the 
altar fire, so we preserve the germ of the cow and the 
bull to endless generations. The Sun, the Moon, the 
Cow, the Tree, the Flame, the Weed, the Bird, the 
Cloud, the Bug, the Horse, the Soil, and the Contours 
of the Hills,—these are our Dieties. Our pace down 
the road is tempered by our enforced devotion, our 
voluntary submission to the exacting discipline and 
precious rewards inherent in their nature. And for 
each one of us there always remains some special 
beauty ;—the haunting beauty of the contour of mown 
meadows, or the cropped pasture by moonlight. 


The College Education of Ross Kimball 
By Gorham B. Munson 


BYEN during his four years at the small Connecticut 

college which calls itself Winchester University, 
Ross Kimball had felt himself to be a protagonist 
pounded upon by conflicting forces in the shifting 
drama of American life.* Graduation found him far 
more assured, liberated, expansive than he had been 
when he had stepped onto the stage on matriculation 
day; but it took several years more for him to under- 
stand with any completeness the dangers he had run, 
and the assistance accident had rendered; it took time 
and further experience for him to see clearly the lines 
of the drama’s pattern. He decided eventually that 
there had been four acts, each corresponding roughly 
to his freshman, sophomore, junior and senior years. 
He also decided that his college, like all other colleges 
probably, was, indeed, as its upholders boasted, “an 
epitome of the American world outside.” 


At the rise of the curtain, Ross Kimball was only 
seventeen. Because he had outgrown his strength and 
because of his near-sightedness, he was not an adept 
in athletics. He had, however, a mind which had so 
far easily surmounted the scholastic curriculum. He 
liked very much to read and occasionally to write; but 
he concealed his literary inclinations, for he feared 
that he was “odd,” and he did not like the friction 
which was engendered thereby. Later on, he learned 
that there was nothing unusual about him, he was 
merely a drifting example of what the psychologists 
call the introverted masochistic type intimidated by a 
community predominantly extroverted and sadistic. 
All the time he was dimly conscious that something had 
been missing from his childhood and adolescence. 
There had been a sterility, a drabness about these peri- 
ods which had made young Kimball discontented and 
eager for college. His had been a sheltered life in a 
Methodist clergyman’s family, and his social contacts 
had been fewer and less varied than those of the ma- 
jority of his school companions. College seemed to 
offer an escape from limitations which he perceived 
indistinctly but could not define. 


He went up to Winchester therefore, expectant, 
timid, plastic and ill-prepared. The only measuring- 
rod he carried was a Puritan standard which had been 
handed him by his family. He had accepted it without 
question and was on guard against dancing, swearing, 
lying, drinking, stealing, gambling and unchastity. 
Winchester was ready for him; with its actual and 
well-organized process masked under the visual charm 
of old ivy-clad brownstone, with its strenuous flam- 
boyant youth poised against a background of tradition 
and age, and with all the vivacity, camaraderie and 
pseudo-Bohemianism of its outward life. An active, 
gay, stimulating community, Ross thought it to be, and 
he determined that he would enter into its life to the 
fullest, except for certain moral reservations. The 
only sinister forces that might lurk, so it seemed to 
him, beneath this attractive mask, were temptations 
to break the Puritan code. The nearest he came at 
that time to an analysis of himself and his environ- 


* This essay first appeared in the Freeman for February 16, 
1921, and is reprinted by permission because it deserves wider 
college circulation.—Ed. 


ment, was to feel rather vaguely that he was a little 
piece of impressionable wax being introduced into a 
powerful stamping machine—but he was inclined to 
welcome the thrusting pistons. 


His father, twenty years before, had belonged to one 
of the three big fraternities on the campus, and to this 
fraternity inside of a week Ross was pledged, although 
there had been considerable hesitation about extend- 
ing a bid to him. Ross had been despairingly anxious 
to secure the approval of one of the fraternities, most 
of all of his father’s; he, therefore, accepted the bid 
with joy and thus was caught by a still more concen- 
trated and intense force than even the college campus 
itself when he joined the little group of dapper youths 
in the greystone mansion which they used for a club- 
house. 


If this short paper were expanded to a novel’s length, 
it would be proper to analyse minutely our hero’s psy- 
chology, to depict the gradual change in his attitude 
and habits, and to describe and exemplify the forces 
brought to bear upon him. But such an essay as this 
need concern itself only with the general, relatively 
universal implications and results of Ross’s college 
education and can neglect much that is specific and 
unique. 


As time went on, Ross gradually adopted as his 
standards those which he observed in the life around 
him, never attempting to formulate any of his own 
from within himself. Indeed, he scarcely even ques- 
tioned these outside standards. They came to him with 
authority from older students who dressed better than 
he did, were more popular, and were more expert in 
the ways of college society. So the wax took the im- 
press of the stamp as well as it could. His Puritan 
code of conduct was soon overthrown. When June of 
his freshman year came, he danced, swore freely, 
smoked a great deal, and gambled a little, though cards 
bored him and he could not afford to lose. On the sub- 
ject of women, he had become tolerant, and frequently 
picked up ‘“chippies”’ on Main Street. He was re- 
strained, however, from carrying these casual forays 
through to climaxes by a course of lectures on sex 
hygiene, delivered by one of the college professors, a 
stuffy little botanist of sixty whom he regarded as a 
scientific authority. In later years, however, Ross 
doubted whether he ever felt more contempt for any- 
one than he felt for the little man who had used his 
pseudo-science as a club with which to scare young 
men into the Puritan attitude. Ross finally came to 
believe that the professor’s teaching might be wholly 
explained by the fact that he was also the superinten- 
dent of a local Sunday-school. 


The second act, sophomore year, therefore began, 
with Ross deprived of even the one ill-made resistance 
he had formerly possessed. The wax was softer than 
ever; and college and fraternity public opinion, despis- 
ing “greasy grinds,” ministerial aspirants (who were 
generally poor and unkempt) and quiet contemplation, 
and exalting a shallow, irresponsible “smoothness,” 
imbedded its mark in the wax at will. Ross was now 
imbued with a craving for popularity. He studied the 
popular upper-classmen and tried to imitate them. 
The things they condemned, he condemned; the things 
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they praised, he praised. His studies fell to a bare 
passing point; he stopped any reading outside of “re- 
quired readings”; he engaged in every possible college 
and fraternity activity ; and repeated the rubber-stamp 
sneers and witticisms of his community. But some- 
how, despite his desperate efforts, he could not man- 
age to achieve a respected position among his “broth- 
ers.” The mistakes of his freshman year seemed to 
cling to him; he was considered a little “crude”; he 
was valuable to his fraternity neither as athlete, stu- 
dent, nor social star; there were even some who re- 
gretted his election. Consequently he received little 
consideration and was eventually grossly discrimi- 
nated against in a complicated bit of fraternity poli- 
tics. After two years of unremitted effort he had 
failed to gain the approval of his associates. At the 
end of it all they had turned against him, and no voice 
had spoken for him. The wound was ugly and deep 
and sprayed with salt water. His pride was knouted 
into tatters, and the pain of it kept him awake at night. 
Failure blared at him like a cornet when he tried to 
sleep. 


° ° ° 


College closed and Ross went home at the end of his 
second year to rally for his crisis. The fact from which 
he could not hide was the revelation that he had been 
definitely thrown back upon himself. He had failed to 
conform well enough to the standards outside himself. 
He had yearned towards them with the fluidity of a 
jelly-fish when it is subjected to chemicals which at- 
tract it, but as he was approaching these standards, 
he had been contemptuously kicked away. If he con- 
tinued to accept them, he would always remain among 
the discarded. As his pride gradually recovered its 
strength, he revolted. The centre of gravity of his 
relation to his environment moved slowly from the 
environment to himself. He made up his mind to 
choose and judge for himself, to become aggressive and 
contemptuous towards his rivals. 

Ross went back to Winchester determined to resist 
intimidation. He took a room outside the clubhouse, 
he cultivated friendships in other fraternities, and 
generally fought his fraternity with its own weapons. 
But, after all, it was only a parallel struggle. Such 
standards as Ross now guided himself by, differed lit- 
tle from those projected by his environment. The dif- 
ference now was that he followed them with a more 
personal sanction and with less subservience than be- 
fore. It was a decisive change and yet the objectives 
throughout his junior year were much the same as 
they had been hitherto. 


At midyear came his contact with Easton Trom- 
mers. Trommers was a dark, wiry, passionate lad of 
twenty. He had received a partial education in Eng- 
land, but the European war, from which physical dis- 
ability debarred him, had driven him to an American 
university. He had but one outstanding merit from a 
fraternity viewpoint, the possession of an ample in- 
come, but the fact proved sufficient to induce a spirited 
bidding in which Ross’s fraternity won. In a week or 
two, it became evident that the catch had landed a 
queer fish. Trommers was apparently a voracious 
reader, a laughing antagonist of conventions, a holder 
of eccentric theories—in short, “a crazy fool.” He 
soon gravitated toward Ross and found the latter al- 
most the only company he could endure. Ross, for his 


part, had been undergoing in his loneliness a vague 
resuscitation of interest in reading and writing. Trom- 
mers amazed him and stimulated him and shocked him. 
He also shocked the rest of the community, which after 
all turned out to be basically Puritan. Ross argued 
with him over his “immoralism.” Trommers advanced 
an exposition of pessimism. Ross made an apology 
for optimism. Trommers sneered at Christianity. Ross 
quoted from somebody on the higher criticism of the 
Bible. Trommers loaned him “De Profundis.” Ross 
found it strangely appealing, but returned it with the 
comment that it was “unhealthy.” Trommers took 
him to a socialist lecture. Ross was impressed by it, 
read Wells’s “New Worlds for Old,” and began, after 
a while, to consider himself a socialist, arguing that 
socialism was really “practical Christianity.” Both 
Ross and Trommers did some occasional writing for 
the Winchester Literary Monthly. 


This half-year was an exciting intellectual turmoil 
for Ross. Ross’s acceptance of undergraduate stand- 
ards, which aside from minor scruples of conduct co- 
incided with those he had met at home, had made him 
fairly rigid. Trommers pointed to unsuspected depths, 
to startling horizons. Ross’s first look was immedi- 
ately followed by denial, yet he could not forget these 
new vistas. This time he had been challenged fairly, 
not underhandedly put aside. He answered the chal- 
lenge and—as he began the fourth act, his senior year 
—at length concluded that his answers were weak. 
That final year saw him accept, one after the other, 
almost all the standards advanced by Trommers. What 
Ross’s lethal lecture-courses had never in the feeblest. 
way accomplished, one talkative, alert youngster had 
achieved in eight months. Ross awoke into an intel- 
lectual life, chaotic and blundering as adolescence it- 
self, but equally vivid and thrilling. 


° ° ° 


To describe the gradual unfolding of Ross’s mind, 
the quickening of his feelings until they responded 
exquisitely and fully to the appropriate stimuli, is a 
task for a novelist; the mere essayist perforce can only 
state that the battered wax by happy accident escaped 
from the stamping machine, had new life infused in 
it, and eventually became fashioned into something 
more free and more interesting, possibly more beauti- 
rit then the mould which college society had designed 

or it. 


Just before he graduated Ross contributed an ar- 
ticle to the Winchester Literary Monthly. It was, all 
in all, a bitter article and contained some extrava- 
gances which Ross later abandoned. Its publication 
resulted in the establishment of a faculty-committee on 
student-publications which undertook a censorship 
thereafter. I am tempted to quote the following para- 
graphs: 


“We have an expression at Winchester and at other 
colleges, ‘rounding off the rough edges.’ It is supposed 
to mean the process of taking a green, uncultivated 
freshman and training him into a smooth, polished, 
sophisticated man of the world by his senior year. 
Sophisticated? Good God! This product, who is vir- 
gin to the amours of Schnitzler’s Anatol, who has 
never learned to speak another language besides Eng- 
lish, who can not talk intelligently about a painting, 
who thinks Broadway cooking is par excellence, who 


ee set 


has never heard of Berlioz or Henry James or Mon- 
taigne, this simpleton reeking of the hotel-foyer, limou- 
sine magnificance and big-business push, this simple- 
ton we call sophisticated, i. e., one who is complicated, 
a trifle tired with refinements, skilled in the art of 
living! ... 

“What really happens is this. Every fall some thou- 
sands of young lads enter our colleges, most of whom 
—even those who have been through those devastating 
institutions, our ‘best’ preparatory schools—are more 
or less differentiated from each other, ready to ger- 
minate into individuals. Then we start in ‘rounding 
off the rough edges.’ Does that mean encouraging the 
unique elements of their personalities to flower? Does 
that mean sharpening their intellects, teaching their 
emotions finer discriminations? Not one bit! It 
means, on the contrary, the inculcation of an insidi- 
ously infectious contempt for all these things; it means 
that whatever is most individual must be lopped off; 
it means the moulding of these freshmen, who in their 
variety are so pregnant of a diversity of good things, 
into one design. ‘Rounding off the rough edges’ is 
standardizing. ... 

“The college faculties connive at all this. Culture is 
presented by them, not as something essentially living, 
anarchic, greater than all business, political or military 
exploits, fatal to slackness and surface grubbing; it is 
presented apologetically, as something remote, unprac- 
tical, an academic pastime which may some day be a 
business or social asset. They are wholly subservient 


to that larger American life into which their so-called 
students are to step. Yes, the American college is in- 
deed a school of preparation for American life, for one 
leaves it deaf to those spiritual voices that cry out that 
our civilization is lacking. ... 

“The vaunted ‘college spirit’ is a pretty tribal loyalty, 
yet who at Winchester has ever brought individual ob- 
jections against the talismanic slogan, ‘for the sake of 
the college’? What is it that will break up this stand- 
ardization which is now crushing the individual into 
an incurious replica of all his fellows? Who will save 
the individual in our colleges? ...” 

During the five or six years following his gradua- 
tion, Ross went through many phases of thought— 
socialism, philosophic anarchism, humanistic individ- 
ualism. He was constantly revising the estimates he 
had made during his last year at Winchester; but one 
estimate he still considers valid. He has never re- 
tracted from his declaration of revolt against the iniq- 
uitous standardizing force of American college life. 
True, in his pessimistic moments, he is wont to say 
that nothing else can be expected of most people, that 
it is inevitable that they should try to be as much alike 
as possible. But generally he argues vehemently that 
a college can be made into a testing-ground from which 
no one, priest, stock-broker, or satyr, could emerge 
without having faced and answered some sort of strong 
opposition. He always refers to his snubbing at the 
end of his sophomore year as a piece of the greatest 
good fortune. 


Enlightenment 
By J. H. Burke 


The Carolina Magazine 


We. came to Browning’s “The Lost Mistress.” I 

liked the poem. It seemed perfectly simple to 
me, but evidently I had missed most of it. There were 
details to be interpreted, and the class had to decide 
what these details meant before the poem could be ap- 
preciated. You remember the poem: 


All’s over, then: does truth sound bitter 
As one at first believes? 

Hark, ’tis the sparrows’ good-night twitter 
About our cottage eaves! 


And the leaf buds on the vines are woolly, 
I noticed that, today; 

One day more bursts them open fully 
—yYou know the blue turns grey. 


To-morrow we meet the same then, dearest? 
May I take your hand in mine? 

Mere friends we are,—well, friends the merest 
Keep much that I'll resign: 


For each glance of that eye so bright and black, 
Though I keep with heart’s endeavor,— 
Your voice, when you wish the snowdrops back, 

Though it stay in my soul forever !— 


Yet I will but say what mere friends say, 
Or only a thought stronger; 

I will hold your hand but as long as all may, 
Or so very little longer! 


Our professor looked down his page for a question 
mark, then down his roll for a name, and finding both, 
linked the two together. The name was Mr. Pot, and 
the question was, “Mr. Pot, what is meant by ‘friends 
the merest keep much that I’ll resign’ ?” 

Mr. Pot scratched the back of his fat neck, frowned, 
looked thoughtful and very important. “Well—uh— 
doctuh, I—uh—think he means—uh—.” Mr. Pot was 
weighing his words carefully. ‘“—uh—think he means 
—uh—that—uh—th’ merest friends will keep much— 
uh—that he will—uh—resign.” 

“Quite right, Mr. Pot. You’re quite right,” agreed 
our professor. “But now tell us in your own words, 
Mr. Pot, just what he means by that.” 

“Well—uh—, I think he means—uh—They must 
have broke up for some reason.” 

“Quite right, they must have broken up,” encouraged 
our professor. 

“And—uh—he thinks—uh—he will have to—uh— 
give her up.” 

“Exactly, Mr. Pot, he’ll have to give her up; but 
what does he mean by ‘friends the merest keep much 
that I'll resign’ ?” 

“Well—uh—, you see——they have been lovers, this 
man and woman,—they have been lovers. And now 
—uh—all is over. He says all is over in the first line,” 
pointed out Mr. Pot triumphantly. 

“Tl think,” attempted Miss Link. 

“Just a minute, please,” interrupted our professor. 
“Tra sure Mr. Pot knows this. Just take your time, 
Mr. Pot, and tell us what he means.” 
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“He—uh—means that—uh—now since all is—uh 
—over—uh—I—tell you, Doctuh, I am not sure that 
I—uh—exactly know just what he does—uh—mean.” 

“I’m sure you know, Mr. Pot. You just can’t ex- 
press it. Mr. Katz, can you help him out?” said our 
instructor. 

“T think he means that he won’t get to see her as 
much as the merest friends,” ventured Mr. Katz. 

“Well—perhaps so, but not necessarily. What do 
you think, Mr. Tabs!” 

“T think,” said Mr. Tabs, “He means that they won’t 
be able to feel free with each other.” 

“Why not?” challenged our professor. 

“Well, they’ve been lovers, and after it’s all over, 
they’d feel kinda funny with each other, you know.” 

Evidently our professor did not know. “TI can’t say 
about that,” he answered. “Perhaps you’re speaking 
from experience.” 

Mr. Tabs blushed. The class laughed. 

“But just what does he mean by ‘friends the merest 
keep much that I’ll resign’ ?” 

Mr. Tabs didn’t know, if, he added with another 
blush, it didn’t mean what he had said. 

None of us knew, not even Miss Link, who was, 
however, inclined to think, with Mr. Tabs, that it had 
something to do with feeling ill at ease or restrained. 
But, she hastened to add, she was not speaking from 
experience. 

“Well,” our professor said towards the end of the 
hour, “As I see it, it means that the merest friends keep 
the possibility of having her for a lover, while he can 
not look forward to that, since that is passed. Some of 
you may not agree with me, but we must come to some 
decision for the class; so if I should ask you on 
examination...... 

But just then the bell rang, and being close to the 
door, I escaped. 


Timmy’s Third School 
By Sterling North 


TRE University of Chicago, founded by the Baptists, 

invaded by the Jews, and demoralized by the 
Greeks, lies south-east of the Stock-yards and slightly 
west of the belt of intellectual achievement. Despite 
the proud boast that it is the center of the midwestern 
intelligentsia and the cosmos from which young 
writers evolve, no literary magazine in any way con- 
nected with the University has attained even a degree 
of permanence. There is a football team that occa- 
sionally takes the conference championship, and al- 
ways takes the center of the stage; there is a faculty 
of hard-working, shiny-suited professors hidden se- 
curely on the left flank; and there are other things 
one might mention. ... 

The calendar is simplicity itself; early in the fall 
the freshmen are rushed, and a large proportion of 
them pledge to some fraternity ; as the season advances 
there are football games, cheering, and more football 
games. During the winter every organization, finan- 
cially capable of a down payment, throws a formal. 
As spring comes slushing down across the city several 
students are expelled for highly mysterious reasons 
and thereupon join the Great Bored of the North Side; 
those not elect often finish at Illinois. Sometime in 
June comes graduation. The far-sighted students who 
majored in meat-packing proceed to reap the fruits of 
a sensible education. Their less fortunate fellows take 
post-graduate work. 

Now and then some scandalous procedure of one or 
more of the ‘‘pink souls” who have managed to evade 
the critical eye of the University Examiner stirs the 
school from its gray-walled lethargy. It may be as 
serious as the Loeb-Leopold incident, or merely the 
questionable conduct of some young instructor intent 
upon the study of anatomy. There are meetings of 
the slightly shocked board of directors. Before long 
chapel-attendance rules are made stricter, perhaps 
tuition is raised a little; things move as before. 

The only crudity in the well-oiled machinery is the 
fraternity. There is a story extant of an initiation by 
a recently discontinued honor society, in which nine 
out of twelve pledges were knocked unconscious in the 
course of. an evening. I was seduced by the argument 
that the fraternity man is on the inside. I scrubbed 
floors, cleaned the cellar, was paddled with barrel 
staves, ate shaving cream, chased dogs, brought home 
silver-ware from restaurants, and carried an egg in 
my back pocket all in the approved manner. I enjoyed 
it all greatly and found that the only trouble with being 
on the inside was that you saw too much. 

Despite the fact that some of my most agreeable ex- 
periences in school have been at the fraternity house, 
it seems to me that cool calculation rather than any 
altruistic complex is the basis on which the fraternity 
is built. A prospective pledge is considered in the 
light of his money, his social standing, and his athletic 
ability. Lack of mental or moral qualities cuts no 
figure providing it doesn’t show on the surface. A 
coonskin coat and a doggy roadster are the best re- 
commendations a man can have. 

Several times my second year I double-dated with a 
fraternity brother called Timmy who was a sophomore 
in his third school. The girl I took most was a black- 
haired kid called Sophia, a good dancer and rather 
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A Summer Among the Soviets 


A‘ about five minutes to eleven, on the twelfth of 

last June, on the docks of the Cunard line in New 
York stood eight rather anxious and bewildered peo- 
ple. At eleven the Samaria was to sail; and the eight, 
who were determined on no less a project than a sum- 
mer to be spent in Soviet Russia, had with them neither 
tickets nor passports nor visas, and that after three 
months’ work. A moment later the group was fairly 
pushed on board, the gangplank was lifted, the band 
began accelerating and the boat warped out. The stu- 
dents when the boat had swung into the river found 
that they were being shipped through England under 
bond through the personal intervention of the presi- 
dent of Cunard after unknown transactions, to get 
their visas in Great Britain, trusting to fate and the 
dark unseen forces which manage such affairs to carry 
them through. 


Three weeks later, arrived in Moscow, the American 
Student Delegation to Soviet Russia no longer huddled 
timidly in the shadows. Bewildered again, this time 
it was by the size of their reception they were over- 
powered. A delegation from the Society for Cultural 
Relations, one from the Central Bureau of Students, 
the Moscow University Student Bureau, one from the 
Cunard Line, and an endless group of newspaper pho- 
tographers and reporters—at least seventy people 
turned out for the welcome. Since the Americans 
knew no Russian and most of the Russians no English, 
each party for the greater part of the time simply 
stood and stared, unashamedly studying the others’ 
faces. But the Americans had one central thought 
more insistent than any other: “We’re tired, tired, 
tired. When do we sleep? Where do we sleep?” 


° ° ° 


Indeed, the visit had been carried out against almost 
insuperable obstacles. The fifty thousand odd Amer- 
ican students who ambled leisurely through the 
“Yankeeland” of Europe for the most part had no con- 
ception of the hardihood required in this sort of pio- 
neering. And it all happened more or less through 
accident. One March day Elizabeth Van Alstyne, jun- 
ior at Barnard College, read on an inside page of the 
New York Evening World that a message had been 
sent from the Soviets at the instigation of a prominent 
American foundation for international education, 
promising a welcome to American student visitors dur- 
ing thesummer. Miss Van Alstyne thought that would 
be great. She called up the travel agency mentioned 
in the dispatch, but the agency knew nothing about 
the cable. Telephoning took place between the travel 
agency and the international education bureau, but no 
tangible information emerged. Miss Van Alstyne 
tried for an appointment with the executive head of 
the foundation, but got no further than his secretary. 
Finally she decided to go ahead on her own. As capi- 
tal she had only a telephone report that letters had 
been exchanged between Russia (i. e. the Russian So- 
ciety for Cultural Relations) and the American foun- 
dation, and that the subject had been mentioned. The 
rest was darkness and diplomacy. 


The Barnard junior was beginning to become in- 
trigued for fair. She began to think that the news- 


paper report had actually been meant to signify a pos- 
sibility for Americans to get to Russia, however much 
the organizations in America might consider it a mat- 
ter of purely abstract interest. She began looking for 
allies, for she had conceived the plan of carrying 
through the enterprise herself. A radical discussion 
club at Columbia University had been thinking of send- 
ing somebody to Russia. Miss Van Alstyne went 
there. She found a readiness to form committees, and 
she found a Russian who wanted the American party 
to consist of Communists. But the idea of sending 
radicals to their Mecca had no appeal either to the 
imagination or practical sense; the object was rather 
for independent American students to see Russia and 
get impressions for themselves. That problem was 
complex enough in itself. There were three months in 
which to get visas (in the entire previous year only 
some hundred and fifty Americans had been able to 
obtain them) three months in which to collect a stu- 
dent group, to secure the necessary finances for a sec- 
retary and loan funds for those travellers who would 
need them, to arrange with the Russians for the nec- 
essary reduced transportation rates, for the accommo- 
dations, the interpreters, the myriads of details. 


Faced with such tasks the committees of a radical 
discussion club soon faded out, leaving one Barnard 
junior and her two or three loyal friends to go alone. 
The announcement was gaily made, with great show 
of restraint and academic seriousness, of an American 
Student Delegation to Soviet Russia. At last there 
appeared at least one cause for gratification; for the 
appeal drew a widespread and heavy response, from 
students, from instructors, from old professors—and 
from meddlers. 


The response at once increased the work which lay 
on an undergraduate taking a full college course. Cor- 
respondence was impossible on such a scale. It was 
then the American Fund for Public Service, commonly 
known as the “Garland Fund,” saved the day by pledg- 
ing the salary of a stenographer and offering loans to 
these good candidates who might be impecunious. The 
New Student lent office space.* Three operations were 
now carried on at once: an attempt to get in touch with 
everyone having any possible influence in Russia for 
the sake of visas and arrangements; a correspondence 
of reassurance to applicants; and the selection of the 
group on the sole evidence of letters from unknown 
persons, with no sort of intelligence or stamina test 
that could be applied. Countless Russian political 
exiles, for instance, had to be discovered and weeded 
out, often in tears. ... Meanwhile the executive of 
the important American educational foundation had 
to be placated because the name of his organization 
had erroneously been coupled with the Student Delega- 
tion in the press. He was concerned now, and reach- 
able in person, a fatherly liberal counselling sense, 
weaning the kids away from their harebrained enter- 
prise. Well, even the intellectually curious Professor 
John Dewey told them that he didn’t think the trip 
worth while. Better to stay at home than be hood- 
winked, better to know nothing than know wrong, bet- 
ter to wait... . 


* This was responsible for the error some people made of 
accrediting the management of the trip to The New Student. 
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The business of getting passports into Bolshevikia, 
let it be known, is not for weak hearts. In the United 
States there is a Russian Information Bureau as part 
of the Russian foreign trade organization; but it has 
no diplomatic standing. England is suspicious, Can- 
ada out of the way, and no one would want to go to 
Berlin and find his credentials not arrived. He might 
have to wait all summer. In fact, the Soviets, too busy 
to be bothered with tourists from a country which con- 
siders itself morally above recognizing them, don’t gen- 
erally grant a visa to an American except for excellent 
reasons. The complexities of negotiating entrance can 
never be recounted. The students found they were 
small pawns in a game of vast forces. That anxious 
wait on the pier was due to the failure of the dour 
British consulate in New York to provide British visas 
—a difficulty so mysteriously ironed out between the 
head of the Russian Trading Corporation, the Presi- 
dent of Cunard and the British officials that the stu- 
dents ultimately knew only of being shipped through 
England “in bond” with flattering care, and often mys- 
tery. 


Two or three people the future traveller might 
keep in mind if he is worthy: Madame Kameneva of 
the Russian Society for Cultural Relations, Harold 
Kellock of the Russian Information Bureau, and espe- 
cially Anna Louise Strong. 


° . ° 


Reports? The returning students didn’t know ex- 
actly what to say. It had been so big, new, and com- 
plex, so difficult to put into American words. 

Russia, so they said, is supposed to be a land of steel 
and military order, but when you get there she turns 
out to be a camel. Under the paper-thin appearance 
of Communism with its dogmatic tenets, its furiously 
rigorous logic and its fierce hopes, half-slumbers a 
country thoroughly Asiatic, half-barbarian, and un- 
able to imagine America or the true complexities of 
industrialism in anything but the terms of a fabulous 
fairy tale. On the plains beyond Samara in the wheat 
region the Americans stood open-mouthed surveying 
a country without a tree for hundreds of miles, a 
country where the peasants drove camels out from the 
mud-hut villages and plowed with oxen and never saw 
a piece of furniture in all their lives. The smell was 
not of gasoline but of the cow-dung fuel; horses and 
wagons scattered in crazy flight before the motor 
buses. 


The peasants were great big children: human, 
warm, naive and quick in change of mood. They 
danced and played their ubiquitous “lemon squeezer” 
harmonicas, and lived their instincts unhypocritically, 
freely. They were as they were, and they could let 
themselves go. They took you right into their arms, 
so to speak, and spoke to you at once as old confidantes; 
but if they didn’t like you, they would drop you on 
the spot. Typical of the reception by all the Russians 
was that of the consulate at Riga, which turned out 
in a body to meet the visitors, and entertained im- 
promptu with gorgeous songs. An American business 
man. ... They would not let their guests go without 
coming to the train to wish them a good night, and it 
was necessary for the students to begin hours in ad- 
vance to make excuses for departure lest they miss all 
connections and fail to get away at all. 

Every Russian was an individual; the people is com- 


posed of a hundred million separate nations. This 
makes it difficult to get things done, but it also makes 
possible the deep humanity of a Tolstoi or a Lenin. 
Lenin, so all of the group soon came to see, had ac- 
complished his work by the intensity of his humanity, 
by his power for making himself loved; and as for 
“materialism,” that iron word—when the Russian 
speaks it, the effect is—somehow different. It becomes 
mystical, abstract. Both sides in the Revolution were 
desperately cruel: but even that was in a way an im- 
personal cruelty, involved in the headlong progress of 
a desperate cause. 

The party saw hardly a moving freight train during 
its whole stay. Freight cars line the tracks often as 
skeletons, the wooden part removed for fuel purposes. 
There hardly is such a thing as Big Industry in Russia. 
The huge pride of the Bolsheviks in their best factories 
seemed justified, but not by Western standards. The 
enormity of the accomplishment occurred to you when 
you thought of those mud huts on the Asiatic steppes 
and the primitive small-wheel peasant wagons drag- 
ging through the mud. Then you were not surprised 
that the Communists demanded praise, were very sensi- 
tive to foreign criticism, friendly as it might be. 
Among themselves they had a surprising willingness 
to face the truth; and it was noteworthy that Mr. 
Duranty, the famous correspondent of the New York 
Times, told the students that the Russian censorship 
was the least bothersome he ever worked under. 
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The Russians are going to lead the world in radio. 
To come into the station at Nishnij-Novgorod is to 
come back into the Western world at the greatest com- 
plexity of its mechanical development. Two scientists 
there could hardly tell enough about it; the subject 
sparked from their lips, oozed from their finger tips, 
crackled about their ears. Russia stands high in the- 
oretic chemistry, as her learned men have loved math- 
ematics and any other complicated speculation which 
permits complete aloofness and disinterestedness in 
the spirit. 


Of America the Communists told their visitors 
astounding things. They admire Henry Ford—but 
after all he is a lousy capitalist to them. They were 
happy when they could point to an efficiency as “the 
American way.” They would tell you about the Revo- 
lution which is certainly coming in America, or ask 
you about its progress; and if you answered that you 
did not know of one, they thought you thoroughly 
taken in by the American capitalist press. Upton 
Sinclair to them was the one great, free American. 
They know America about as well as we know them. 


In the Library 


He sat reading with the sun in his face. 
There is spring outside. 

Why do you sit reading, I asked him. 

I do not like what I see outside, he answered. 
You will ruin your eyes reading like that, 

I told him in a whisper. Why do you do it? 
I do not like what I read, he explained, 

And sat there with the sun in his face. 


G. A. CARDWELL, in the Carolina Magazine. 
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The New Critical Conception 


By V. F. Calverton 
Editor, The Modern Quarterly 


Strongly in disagreement with the central argument of the 
following article, the editors are nevertheless happy to be able 
to offer it to their readers. Their own professors, so far as 
they can remember, said nothing at all upon Mr. Calverton’s 
important topic of the relation of literature to social history; 
and perhaps the present junior and senior classes in most 
places will also learn something new. 


pee new student must come to look at literature in 
the new way. He must invite new attitudes, en- 
courage new judgments. The fixed, static concepts of 
past generations must be discarded for the fluid, evolu- 
tionary concepts of the new generation. Literature 
must not be exalted as an escape from life but be con- 
sidered as an introduction to it. Literature is not a 
special process free of earthly environment. It can no 
more be interpreted as a thing in itself, separate from 
all other things, than cerebral reactions can be inter- 
preted aside from the phenomenon of life from which 
they derive their origin. Literature is as much a prod- 
uct of social forces, and the artist of social environ- 
ment, as politics is of the economic soil from which it 
grows and ripens. 

American literature is the product of American en- 
vironment. In its pages are to be discovered the so- 
cial and economic basis of American life. Few his- 
torians and fewer critics have studied our literature 
from a sociological point of view. In fact few litera- 
tures have been exposed to microscopical examination 
except in nature of technique and immediate beauty 
of substance. 

Modern thought, however, is swiftly revolutionizing 
cur attitude. Although literature exercises a profound 
influence upon the individuals with whom it comes 
into contact, nevertheless it is but an expression, a 
result, of deeper-lying social causes that are the very 
fundament of economic life. To understand a litera- 
ture, then, we must understand the social roots from 
which it, society’s flower, has sprung. 

Literature, history, and economics can never be sep- 
arated; they are indisseverable parts of the same pro- 
cess, the same social synthesis. Literature, a sort of 
superstructure built upon the economic and historical 
strata, in turn affecting by way of acceleration and 
sometimes retardation the nature of these processes, 
must be studied in its social relationships if it is ever 
to be successfully analyzed, scientifically correlated 
and criticized. 

Let us turn to American history and economics for 
a moment and note certain significant relationships, a 
certain evolution, that are necessary to an understand- 
ing of our literature. 

The histories of all countries have been kodaked 
from oblique points of view by their respective his- 
torians. Group affiliations and prejudices on the part 
of their authors have emphasized features which have 
distorted the pictures as a whole. American history 
has suffered singular mutilation in this respect. The 
story of American history has been in reality the story 
of an American myth. In sociological terms it has 
been the record of a class-chauvinism, so seductive and 
persuasive in its presentation and so insistently reiter- 
ated that it has infected almost a whole nation with its 
narcotic influence. In psychological terms it is the 


story of a wish-fulfillment, an escape from the ugliness 
of stabbing realities. It has resulted in a national 
illusion. 

Fortunately, the recent work of Beard, Shotwell, 
Barnes, Schlesinger, Simons, and Oneal, has under- 
mined if not annihilated this myth. 


In literature, however, the illusion lingers. The his- 
tories of American literature are devoted to the per- 
petuation of the historical myth. The accounts of the 
evolution of literature in America have been reprehen- 
sively parochial and patriotic. The social background 
of American literature has been culpably neglected. 
The Cambridge History of American Literature, valu- 
able as a source-book, is without the least interpretive 
merit. The criticism of Puritanism by Mr. Mencken 
is stimulating but superficial. The works of John Macy 
and Van Wyck Brooks mark an advance. Even such 
extravaganzas of interpretation as those of Harvey 
O’Higgins and D. H. Lawrence are interesting if in- 
effectual indications of a new attitude. 


The literary critic, then, as we have said, must ally 
himself with the historian and the economist in his 
endeavor to dissect, classify and appraise the litera- 
ture presented by a people. If the life of a people is 
determined by the social conditions of their existence, 
certainly their literature, in one way or another, must 
express these conditions. And if the conditions of 
their life form them into different groups, represent- 
ing disparate and conflicting psychologies, their liter- 
ature must reflect the attitudes of these groups in the 
content that it creates. That the expression may be 
in the way of a social reflex does not deny its inevi- 
tability. 

The history of American literature is a history of 
the reflection of group psychologies in the form of the 
pamphlet, the satire, the poem, the story, the novel. 


In succinct survey of the career of American litera- 
ture we discover phases of literary evolution that are 
of singular significance. In the seventeenth century 
North America was settled by many peoples, the Eng- 
lish, the Spanish, the French, the Dutch. American 
literature, however, grew out of the English tongue, 
derived ideas from English soil, cultivated expression 
by imitation of English forms. The influence of other 
peoples upon our literature, in its matutinal period, 
was incalculably infinitesimal. 


North American soil was settled by two classes of 
English people. As if by telluric telepathy of hypno- 
tism these different classes were drawn to those sep- 
arate sections of the land favorably adapted to their 
respective habits of life and economic inclinations. 
The industrious bourgeoisie, known more familiarly 
as Pilgrim and Puritan, cast upon the northern coast, 
essayed the realization of their theocracy among the 
rugged hills and dismal forests of the land that is now 
known as New England. The thrift-hating Cavaliers, 
representative of the extravagance of an aristocratic 
psychology, sunned themselves in the warm and som- 
nolent atmosphere of the south. Both classes had been 
driven to America by the pressure of discontent. The 
puritan bourgeoisie, in revolt against the whole eco- 
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nomic system of feudalism, clashed with the aristoc- 
racy in both economics and religion. They came to 
America to construct a new civilization. The invading 
artistocrats, on the other hand, in economic harmony 
with the regime of feudalism, deserted the old country 
either because of the victory of the Puritans in the 
middle of the century, or because of political and re- 
ligious conflict with the monarch, as in the days of the 
abdication of James and the coronation of Anne. Their 
flight was one of expediency and their stay one of 
dubious duration. Their return to England was deter- 
mined by the continuance or conclusion of the old con- 
ditions that had driven them from their indigenous 
habitat. They merely flirted with the possibilities of 
the New World. 


The fifteenth and sixteenth centuries had given 
birth to the Commercial Revolution. The Renaissance 
and the Reformation were but developments of this 
stupendous change in economic existence. Affected by 
the invention of the compass, the progress of naviga- 
tion, the discovery of America, the coming of the print- 
ing press, the commercial revolution rapidly spread 
throughout Europe. it accelerated the decay of feudal- 
ism. It signalized the rise of the bourgeoisie. It cre- 
ated a new dynamic psychology that was to replace the 
feudal which was already growing old and effete. 


With the commercial revolution modern capitalism 
severed its umbilical cord. Individualism superseded 
authoritarianism; diversity of spirit replaced unity of 
attitude. The Reformation was an expression of this 
revolution. Gild and barter were supplanted by wages 
and money. The ethics of the bourgeoisie were lauded 
and extolled above those of the aristocracy. Thrift 
was instituted in the place of extravagance; affection 
for private property annihilated the unindividualistic 
conception and attitude of the middle ages; interest- 
taking supplanted a non-usurious philosophy; a score 
of laws in time were effected to protect the growing 
private property of the new system, and in ethics a 
lax morality surrendered to one rigid and ascetic in 
character. In America the writings of the New Eng- 
Jand hierophants, the poems of William Wigglesworth, 
the sermons and books of Mather, Cotton and Ward, 
attest to this fact. In England Milton and Bunyan 
represented this phase of bourgeois culture. With 
the successive rise of the bourgeoisie, however, and the 
actual establishment of their ascendency, literature 
and philosophy changed. The Calvinistic determinism 
of Jonathan Edwards melted into the optimistic volun- 
tarism of Ethan Allan. The threatening strictures and 
vigorous diatribes of Nathaniel Ward changed into the 
pointed but pleasant admonitions of Benjamin Frank- 
lin, the smooth and smiling exemplar of the eighteenth 
century American bourgeoisie. The nineteenth cen- 
tury noted another change in our social life. Indus- 
trialism was born. The machine rapidly replaced the 
artisan. The relationship between the classes was 
shorn of peaceful intentions or deception. The prole- 
tariat multiplied and starved. The labor movement in 
America struggled with the first gestures of existence. 
The labor press became an institution. The struggle 
for the economic and political equality promised by 
The Declaration of Independence but thwarted by the 


Constitution, suffered serious aggravation during the 
early half of the century. The ten-hour day became 
an imperative issue. Free education resolved itself 
into a war-cry of the proletariat. The congestion of 
eastern cities due to the weaving involutions of capi- 
talism and the waxing number of immigrants, and the 
allurement of the unexplored and unconquered west, 
drove thousands into the wilderness of the frontier 
forests and hills. Out of this early stage of capitalism, 
its seemingly unending spring, flowered an individual- 
ism of vigorous and violent type. Transcendentalism 
was an expression of this great movement in modern 
society, this individualism of an early industrial age. 
Emerson, Alcott, Fuller, Thoreau, Hawthorne, and 
Poe, in different forms, expressed the individualist 
spirit in their art. Lowell, toward the latter part of 
his life, marked a slight deviation from this philos- 
ophy. Whitman was a more volcanic revolutionary 
than any of his predecessors. His poetry exemplifies 
the first appearance of a proletarian trend in our lit- 
erature. The sentimental lyrics, odes and narratives 
of the fatal grandmasters, the poetic bowmen of the 
bourgeoisie: Longfellow, Holmes, Bryant, recede into 
insignificance in contrast with the bracing newness 
and inimitable contemporaneity of modern verse—and 
Whitman! 


This new trend which we shall call the realistic or 
proletarian in contradistinction from the romantic and 
semi-realistic or bourgeois, is a result of the increasing 
complexity and centralization of capitalism with its 
sharpening of group philosophies and deepening of 
class-divisions. The factory system brought with it 
the collectivisation of labor and of life. It produced 
an oppressed proletariat. Forced by the exigencies of 
social adversity, this proletariat organized itself and 
became an influence in social consciousness. Litera- 
ture, once entirely aristocratic, had beome bourgeois 
with the rise of the bourgeoisie in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Now, with the rise of the proletariat, a prole- 
tarian trend in our literature is to be discerned. Whit- 
man has been succeeded by a score of moderns, all of 
whom represent a hatred for things bourgeois and an 
affection for the things of the new society, an affection 
in simple for the universality of philosophy embodied 
in the advancing conception of the proletariat. This 
process of expression with the artist is entirely an un- 
conscious and inevitable one. The works of Sandburg, 
Anderson and Sinclair, Michael Gold, Joseph Freeman 
and Clement Wood, manifest this trend in America, 
Of all these contemporaries, Michael Gold and Upton 
Sinclair, though in many particulars less ingenious 
artists than one or two of the others, represent in most 
vivid and dramatic form the proletarian attitude that 
we have noted. In the next generation, with the fur- 
ther decay of the bourgeoisie and the further rise of 
the proletariat, American literature will present a 
more precise proletarian trend, a more promising 
proletarian art.? 


1. For further reference to the material projected in this 
essay see the author’s book: The New Spirit, A Sociological Criti- 
cism of Literature. As to the interpretation of American litera- 
ture presented sketchily in these pages it should be stated that 
the substance will be developed in varied detail in a book en- 
titled: Secial Forces in American Literature. 


A Good Instructor 
By A. Stanford Mason 


Antioch College in a small Ohio town conceals within its 
walls a professor who is one of the first to thumb his nose at 
tradition and administrative opinion by allowing members of 
his class to follow entirely their own initiative in study. The 
doubt arises at once in one’s mind as to whether or not it works. 
Superficially there is nothing striking about it. A visitor 
dropping in on us would see nothing worth broadcasting to the 
world—unless he stayed to watch and listen. 

The atmosphere is one of genial informality. Mr. Knudsen 
sits on a lecture table and swings his legs while he talks to us 
in German. There is no whispering among the group of eight 
students. We are too interested. He enjoys teaching us and 
we have come to learn German. Questions are asked by us and 
he asks us a few. The majority of the class exhibit a fair 
knowledge of the subject. One or two seem the best. There 
is one who says nothing. He obviously is not interested. Such 
students are not long a burden. They usually leave voluntarily. 

After a time we sing songs in German. This serves the 
double purpose of perfecting pronunciation and adding zest 
to the hour. 

The casual observer notes a striking difference between the 
orthodox class previously visited and this one. In the first 
assembly the talking was done almost entirely by the professor. 
Skeptical boredom laid heavily upon his auditors. Occasionally 
he stirred a dozing student by directing at him embarrassing 
and abstruse questions. This was the signal for the entire class 
to rouse itself and make feverish motions as if jotting down 
notes on the lecture. 


The German class wears no cloak of boredom. In its place 
we have eagerness, faint, yet certain. Faint because one course 
alone cannot counteract the soporific and stultifying effect of 
four others. Yet the certainty of it encourages us in the belief 
that in this method we have found the solution to the educa- 
tional problem. : 

The final examination in this German course is welcomed by 
the students. It is for us and not the professor. For one or 
two hours we write what we know about the German language, 
the object being to determine for ourselves just what progress 
we have made. There is no cramming the night before, no 
nervous haste in writing, no worry about the outcome, only an 
honest survey of what our minds contain. The examination 
papers are not graded nor do they affect the final, semester 
mark, a necessary evil insisted upon by the administration. 
Yet the results are just as good as if we had been forced to 
commit to memory endless vocabularies, declensions, conjuga- 
tions and grammar rules. 

The effect of this liberal policy is neither indolence, procras- 
tination nor disrespect. The sense of being guided by scholastic 
apron strings has been replaced by one of independence and 
creative activity. Satisfaction reigns where hitherto a doubt 
had risen as to the value of “education.” 


An amount of work is done daily by each student that equals 
or surpasses the quota that would have been assigned by the 
instructor under the conventional system. This is definite proof 
that the students’ minds are not fluid, professional opinion to 
the contrary. They have many tentacles that, if left alone, will 
reach out to absorb great quantities of knowledge. 


Curiosity led me to question Mr. Knudsen as to the principles 
upon which he conducted the course. They proved to be simple, 
so simple in fact, that I concluded that the reason for their 
non-application more universally is that professors are gripped 
by fear. A fear that their educational system will collapse 
leaving our youths floating gaily down a stream of sloth to 
destruction in the whirlpools and rapids of actuality. My only 
answer to their queries is to point with pride to our German 
class. 


Mr. Knudsen takes the first step by establishing an atmos- 
phere of naturalness in the class room. He does not pose as a 
stilted paragon of learning forcing unwilling students through 
the mill of education but is instead a good fellow guiding us 
through a jungle of German. The subject amazingly loses 


much of it’s intricate abstruseness by this democratic procedure. 
The bull whip is the common instrument used to drive stu- 
dents to the watering troughs of knowledge but like the prover- 
bial horses they refuse to more than wet their muzzles in books. 
Such coercion sets students upon their haunches but Mr, 
Knudsen’s fraternalistic sugar draws us quickly to our desks. 
The second step is to develop initiative, which is demanded 
by life but apparently is “verboten” in college. This is done 
largely by giving us free rein in an elementary German book. 
We roam happily through its pages with no fear of the pro- 
fessor’s brow-beating or future grades. Later we may go to 
class and write out what we know, but only what we are sure 
of. There is no guessing or bluffing. It would be superfluous 
and asinine to cheat ourselves. The papers are not graded. 
The exposition of our knowledge in concrete form engenders 
confidence and we are soon ready to feel our way about in new 
fields. No longer do we want a cut and dried schedule that 
deceives us by saying that we have done enough when the day’s 
assignment is finished. We have begun to feel the urging of 
responsibility but it does not irk us. For we are so absorbed in 
the pursuit of knowledge that we feel no goading prick behind. 
We are now well started upon the high road of life where re- 
sponsibility rides on our shoulders whether we like it or not. 
Thus we find a modern prophet among his disciples, alone in 
a world of infidels. May his teachings bring succor to the 
sufferers in the stricken land called college. 


Timmy’s Third School 
(Continued from Page 8) 


clever. All went well till the night of the winter 
formal; I had planned all along to take her and was 
hardly ready for the opposition of my fraternity broth- 
ers. “She isn’t from the right club.” “You must think. 
of our social standing.” Even Timmy was against it. 
“Tt doesn’t matter who you take to Cocoanut Grove, or 
Midway Gardens, but you’ve got to be careful at a 
formal.” Since there was a point at issue I took her 
anyway and rather enjoyed the cool atmsphere and 
straight program. 

Of course there have been some relatively high spots. 
Timmy at least couldn’t stand The Saturday Evening 
Post, James Oliver Curwood, or Edgar Guest, so he 
made a rather pleasant companion. Together we re- 
volted inwardly at singing the Alma Mater every day 
at meals—I can still hear it ringing through my head: 

“Today we gladly sing the praise 
Of her who owns us as her sons, 
Our loyal voices let us raise 
And bless her with our benisons. 
Of all fair mothers fairest she, 
Most wise of all the wisest be, 
Most true of all the true say we, 
Is our dear Alma Mater.” 

He wrote a parody on it that we often sang when 
Wwe were alone: 

“Today we gladly sing the flame 

That burns so bright from Standard Oil; 
We praise the name of old John D. 

And gladly for him would we toil. 

We praise his broad philanthropy, 

His noble minded charity, 

We praise our raised tuition fee, 

We praise our Alma Mater.” 

One day at a football game Timmy got a little inebri- 
ated and stood up on one of the pillars and sang in 
front of the whole crowd. It is rumored that the 
worthy benefactor whose name he took in vain was at 
the game and that Timmy was expelled. The last time 
I heard from him he was at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, his fifth school in four years. 
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Lines Written in a Library 


By G. H. Caldwell 


(Carolina Magazine) 


He touched the corner of a star 

And reached his feet to earth. 
Unhurried beauty pierced his heart 
Until he knew the mute, sweet song 

Of dim gods at their rites in far 

Off lands. He did not have the art 

To speak it—or he spoke it wrong 

And gave the rah-rah boys some mirth. 
(A silver god sat in his blood-red heart.) 


A gentleman, a poet, and a man Bibliography— 

Whose soul was touched upon a time by Pan A frenzied shrieking, 

Sat musing at a table near the stair. Slow limbs creaking, 

Perhaps he conjured up a pretty, rare, A graduate student rushes by. 


And esoteric fancy fit to write 

In lyric numbers on that very night? 

He rose and lightly tipped behind the stacks— ; : ; , ; 
His dainty shoes gleamed dark beneath the backs He likes to investigate anything big. . 
Of books that marched in solemn dusty rows— (Give him a tree and he sees but a twig.) 
And in a meditative way he picked his nose. Bibliography! 


His glasses guide in a mystical way 
An abandoned delight in statistical play. 


Oh, moon, oh moon that climbs the winding stairs 
Of night; oh stars, oh happy little rain, 

Is this the pagan girl who wildly bares 

Her soul, who sighs for love—in vain? 

Is this the valiant, poignant poetess 

Of introspective mind and plaintive pen 

Who wants to spoil her newest Easter dress 
By lying in the sprouting grass again? 

She sings with joy her sultry summer song 

Of rosy limbs and blushing summer madness, 
And in trite metaphors she drools along 

With virgin fervor and poetic badness. 

The blame, of course, must rest upon her soul, 
Purveyor of the pinkish barcarolle. 
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Our Contributors 


Mr. Wolf Krell is a young artist who has published work in Spain, Italy and Germany. 


Mr. F. V. Calverton, editor of the Modern Quarterly, is author of The Newer Spirit and several other 
books. 


Mr. Sterling North is a student at the University of Chicago. 
Mr. A. Stanley Mason studies at Antioch College. 


Next Month 


The New Student will publish an unusual story of undergraduate life entitled “Green,” together with 
more essays on college problems, reprints from student magazines and drawings. 
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The Spokesman’s 
Secretary 


Being the Letters of Mame to Mom 
by UPTON SINCLAIR 


The hilarious tale of how a manicure girl 
takes over the job of telling the American 
people what to think. Says the Federated 
Press: “Mame is uproarious!” 


Price, Cloth Bound, $1.25 


postpaid, 
Paper Bound, 50 cents 


Ready this month, a new edition of 
Love’s Pilgrimage 


This novel has been out of print for 15 years 
and book stores have been charging $5 for a 
copy. 


JACK LONDON wrote: “It stands alone—there is 
no book like it.” 


ROBERT HERRICK wrote: “Jt is about the frank- 
est book I have ever seen in English, and yet it is 
perfectly clean in every word.” 

FREDERIK VAN EEDEN, leading poet and novel- 
ist of Holland, wrote: “You give wooing, marriage, 
pregnancy, birth in great classic lines. This book will 
make your world fame. Even the Russians will ap- 
preciate it.” 

ARTHUR HOLITSCHER, German novelist and 
critic, wrote: “Wherever I was, in China, Japan, Rus- 
sia, I saw copies of your books and heard your praise 
by young proletarians and intellectual people. You 
lucky fellow, you have won the masses of the world.” 


Cloth, $2—Paper $1.25 
Other Books for Students: 
The Brass Check, a study of American 
a a's cate hae A $1.50 


The Goose-step, a study of the American 
hs: Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.00 


Mammonart,. an economic interpretation 
of literature and the arts ............ 
ey Oe ee Cloth, $2.00; Paper, $1.00 


UPTON SINCLAIR, Pasadena, California 


College and University 


Government 


The Rise of Non-Resident Government in 
Harvard University, and How Harvard 
is Governed 75c, $1.00, $1.40 


Toryism in American College Govern- 
40c, 65c 


The Constitutional Development of the 
University of Michigan, Some Paternal- 
istic Principles and Practices 


The Constitutional Development of the 
College of William & Mary 


The American College and Its Rulers .... $1.00 


Where Schools Are Different — a brief 
study of the new school system in Russia 15c 


For Sale by the Author 
J. E. KIRKPATRICK, Ph. D. 
OLIVET, MICHIGAN 


and 


GEORGE WAHR, Publisher and Book Seller 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 
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young enough to be stimulating 
old enough to be sophisticated 
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Greet You 

Once More and 
sincerely Hope — 
for our Continued 


Friendship 


@ les plans for the coming year will unfold themselves from week to 
week, and will, we promise you, compel your ever deepening in- 
terest and enthusiasm. 


If your renewal is due at this time you will find a convenient 
yellow slip inserted in this issue. Another convenient form below. 


May we exploit your friendship for THe New Srupent by re- 
minding you that individual requests for renewal are expensive, that the 
office is run with the strictest attention to economy, and that even- 


tually you’ll surely send your dollar and a half anyway. 


WHY NOT NOW? 


NEW STUDENT, 2929 Broadway, New York 
You win. I enclose a dollar and a half for my renewal. 
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